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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:  "Saving  Fuel."  Information  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  D.  A. 


Really  thrifty  menus  save  on  food  costs  and  also  on  fuel.     So  this 
Monday  morning  let's  turn  our  thrifty  thoughts  to  the  stove.     Consider  the  stove 
when  you're  planning  menus.    And  think  of  it  again  when  you're  cooking  the  meal. 
See  that  your  menus  are  fuel  savers  as  much  as  possible,  whether  you  cook  with 
gas,  electricity,  oil,  or  some  other  fuel. 

'.Tell  do  I  remember  the  first  company  meal  I  ever  planned  and  cooked.  It 
was  an  elaborate  meal  and  I  now  think  of  it  with  blushes —  yes,  actually  blushes. 
I  had  planned  so  many  dishes  all  to  be  cooked  at  the  same  time  that  my  willing 
little  stove  couldn't  manage  the  job.     It  was  a  gas  stove,  not  very  large,  but 
quite  adequate  for  a  well-planned  meal.    But  I  had  every  single  burner  as  well 
as  the  oven  going  full  tilt  for  some  hours  before  the  meal.    And  even  then 
there  weren't  enough  burners  to  go  around.     I  had  to  abandon  some  of  the  items 
on  the  menu  the  last  minute  and  do  others  on  the  installment  plan. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  I  learned  the  first  rule  of  fuel-saving 
meals —  concentrate  the  cooking  on  as  few  burners  as  possible.     If  you  plan 
one  baked  dish,  make  your  meal  an  oven  meal  as  far  as  possible.     Use  the  oven  to 
capacity.    Or  make  it  a  top-stove  meal  and  use  as  few  burners  as  you  can.  Next 
rale —  don't  waste,  any  of  the  heat  given  off  by  the  burner. 

proper  equipment  is  very  important.     There's  a  lot  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  skillets,  kettles  and  pots  that  has  to  do  with  saving  fuel.'   There's  also  a 
lot  in  the  way  you  use  your  utensils. 

Worn  out,  poorly  designed  or  badly  treated  utensils  often  waste  time, 
fuel  and  tempers.     That  dented  saucepan,  for  example,  that  just  won't  settle 
down  firmly  on  the  stove.     Or  the  other  one  with  such  a  heavy  handle  that  makes 
its  balance  precarious  and  inclines  it  to  tip.     Those  pots  and  kettles  with 
covers  ajar,  covers  that  don't  fit,  or  are  too  big  or  too  snmlll-  All  these 
are  poor  aids  for  the  thrifty  cook,  inefficient  tools  for  her  kitchen.  For 
fuel- saving  select  the  utensils  that  fit  or  are  adapted  to  the  heating  elements. 
Otherwise,  you  see,  a  lot  of  heat  goes  to  waste.     The  dented  or  tipsy  kettle 
lets  heat  esco.pe  from  under  it.     The  saucepan  that  is  too  small  for  the  burner 
lets  heat  escape  on  all  sides.    But  the  pots  that  set  firmly  on  the  stove  and 
cover  the  burner  or  heating  element —  they're  the  efficient  ones. 

For  top-stove  cookery,  a  skillet  cast  in  heavy  metal  with  a  self-basting 
lid  has  many  uses.     It's  just  the  thing  for  Swiss  steak,  for  example,  or  any  of 
these  other  meat  dishes  made  from  the  less  expensive  cuts  that  require  long 
slow  cooking  at  moderate  heat.     It's  just  the  thing  for  fried  chicken  with  gravy. 
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Another  good  utensil  for  fuel  and  food  saving  is  the  Dutch  oven  or  the 
large,  heavy,  closely  covered  kettle,     In  such  a  utensil  you  can  cook  over  just 
ono  burner  a  whole  meal  of  meat  and  vegetables — in  the  form  of  pot  roast, 
perhaps,  or  a  meat  and  vegetable  stew. 

Then  there  are  those  nice,  triplicate  saucepans  on  the  market  which  are 
so  shaped  that  all  three  fit  over  one  burner.     Whichever  utensils  you  choose, 
they  should  fit  the  burner. 

Now,  here's  another  point  about  saving  fuel.    Many  housekeepers  suppose 
that  keeping  a  high  heat  under  utensils  speed  up  the  cooking  process,  that 
furiously  boiling  water  will  cook  food  more  quickly  than  mildly  boiling  water. 
That's  a  mistake.    Actually,  you  only  need  to  keep  the  heat  high  enough  to 
maintain  constant  boiling  temperature.     Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  temperatiire 
of  the  boiling  water  is  exactly  the  same  whether  the  water  boils  fast  or  slow. 

When  it  comes  to  caring  for  your  utensils,  the  amount  of  beat  used  is 
again  a  factor.     If  your  pots  and  pans  are  properly  used,  constant  scouring 
won't  be  necessary.     If  your  stove  and  burners  are  kept  clean  and  you  don't  turn 
the  flame  too  high,  the  coffee  pot  won't  boil  over,  the  pans  won't  burn  and 
need  scouring,     the  enamelware  won't  crack. 

And,  by  the  way,  experts  frown  on  the  practice  of  washing  pots  and  pans 
*nd  putting  them  over  the  heat  to  dry,  because  they  say,  that  is  very  likely 
to  warp  or  crack  or  ruin  them. 

Another  group  of  aids  to  efficient  top-stove  cooking  are  thermometers — 
a  candy  thermometer  to  test  candies,  frostings,   sugar,  and  syrup  to b e  sure 
you  are  using  exactly  the  right  amount  of  heat  and  a  frying  thermometer  to  tell 
whether  the  fat  is  just  right  for  croquettes,  doughnuts  and  French  fried  potatoes. 

Somebody  asked    me  the  other  day  the  best  way  to  keep  food  hot  in  case 
the  family  is  late  to  dinner.     Some  dishes  are  s'ooiled  by  having  to  stand  any 
length  of  time  o.fter  they  are  done.     Many  vegetables  ,  for  example,  lose  their 
color  and  flavor  under  this  treatment.     Souffles  fall  flat.     Cream  of  tomato 
soup  may  curdle.    And  so  forth.     Some  dishes  must  be  served  on. the  dot. 

But  for  those  foods  that  will  keep  in  good  condition —  most  soups,  mashed 
^potatoes,  s.auces  for  example,  the  double  boiler  is  excellent.    Arranged  with 
a  closed  top  will  keep  foods  hot  with  only  one  burner  going. 

So  the  moral  of  my  tale  is  this.     To  save  fuel  in  top-stove  cookery,  use 
as  few  burners  as  possible,  and  make  use  of  all  the  heat  given  off  by  each 
"burner.     Use  sturdy,  well-built,  covered  utensils.     See  that  the  covers  fit. 
See  that  the  utensils  fit  the  burner.    And  don't  turn  the  heat  too  high*. 

There  now.    With  all  that  decided,  we  can  turn  to  our  thrifty  menu  for 
today —  a  top-stove  menu,  planned  to  save  on  food  costs  as  well  o.s  fuel. 

pencils  ready  to  take  it  down?    All  right.     Panned  pork  chops;  catsup; 
Potatoes  and  brown  gravy;  Whole  wheat  bread;  Cabbage  and  onion  salad  with  cooked 
dressing;  and,  Arple  comnoote,  or  stewed  dried  apples  with  raisins. 

The  recroe  for  the  day  is  apple  compote.     Some  people  also  call  this 
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dessert  "cinr 


astmon  apples. 


n 


Five  ingredients.     Ready  to  take  then  down? 


6  tart  apples 
2  c"ups  of  sugar 
2  cups  of  water 

Red  coloring  or  red  cinnamon  candies,  and 
l/8  teaspoon  of  salt 


I'll  re-cea 


it  those  five  ingredients.  (Repeat.) 


Txien  you  select  your  apples,  choose  those  that  are  tart  and  that  will 
hold  their  shape  when  cooked.    Pare  and  core  the  ap-oles.     In  a  pan  large  enough 
to  hold  all  the  apples,  cover  and  simmer  until  theyare  tender  when  pierced  with 
a  straw.    Drain  and  place  them  on  plates  for  serving. 

The  syrup  left  from  cooking  these  apples-  will  "be  excellent  in  fruit  drink 
Or  more  can  "be  added  to  it  and  another  lot  of  apples  cooked  in  it. 


TOMORROW:     "Spring  Cleaning  J0ds." 


